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Carson could hardly have hoped that the change of Govern-
ment would lead to a restoration of the British power in Ireland.
He had himself admitted in the spring of the year that the
position was lost. " To use a common phrase," he had said,
" 6 the game is up.' I know well, as every man knows, that
when your superior officers have opened the gates of a
beleaguered city to the enemy, and allowed their troops to
enter, the position is hopeless. And that is what our leaders
have done*" All he could have expected was a change in the
spirit and the direction of the policy.
Nor do we know what passed between him and Bonar Law
upon this subject after the elections had placed his friend at
the head of the new Government. There is only a hint of the
old mild obstinacy in a letter from Bonar dated the 2nd
November, 1022: *' Many thanks for your note. I did my best
to prevent this trouble and you may be sure that everything
you feel compelled to do will not be regarded by me as unfriendly
for I know how friendly you are*" Later in the month the Irish
Free State Constitution Bill was introduced by the Prime
Minister and rapidly pushed through the House of Commons,
and Carson in the Lords protested in vain against the abandon-
ment of his unfortunate friends in the South of Ireland, He
pointed out that at every stage Parliament had been prevented
from interfering on the pretext that the Bill embodied a treaty,
how it was in reality a surrender, with no more than the pretext
of terms, to " the powers of organised anarchy and murder that
existed in Ireland." " I have merely made these observations,"
he went on, " in order that the many hundreds of people who
have written to me ... may understand that it would be useless
for me on their behalf, even if I had the power to do so, to
attempt to alter one line or one comma in a constitution for
Ireland in which neither the House of Commons nor this House,
nor indeed the British Government, have had a single voice/'1
It is evident that Carson was stirred to the depths of his
soul by indignation, horror and pity* Murder was always to
him a thing most foul and hateful He saw in this rebellion not
a national struggle for freedom but a criminal movement with
motives of class-hatred and spoliation. He knew his Ireland and
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